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National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 


WHAT Is NATIONAL 


LIBRARY WEEK 


National Library Week will fo- 
cus widespread attention on read- 
ing and on the importance of li- 
braries of all kinds, from the 
bookshelves in your home to the 
vast collections in public and uni- 
versity libraries. 

The events of National Library 
Week will stimulate the act of 
reading itself—for information, 
for fun, for all the reasons that 
make the printed word vital in 
daily life. Radio, television, news- 
papers, business, schools and 
clubs will feature reading during 
Library Week, March 16-22, 1958. 


Wuy A NATIONAL READING DRIVE? 


We live in a complicated and 
difficult time, when we must be 
well-informed if we are to survive. 
As a democratic nation we depend 
on knowledge as we never have 
before. We cannot afford a coun- 
try of lazy minds; we cannot af- 
ford a nation of non-readers. 

Reading is not only essential to 
a free society but it enriches the 
individual. It is the reader who 
has the successful career; business 
and industry have never been able 
to find as many educated and in- 
telligent people as they need. And 
it is the reader who lives in the 
fullest sense, because he makes the 
experience of all mankind his own, 


| through the magic of print. 


The rising demand for reading 
has sent libraries into factories 
and institutions, and out into iso- 
lated rural areas; it has brought 
a flood of books into corner stores 
and newsstands all over the na- 
tion. Reading has increased in 
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recent years as measured in circu- 
lation of newspapers, magazines, 
and books and in library usage, 
but it has not grown as much as 
many other uses of leisure time. 


The time is right for reaffirma- 
tion of the role of the written 
word, and for common effort to 
enlarge and extend libraries—the 
chief agencies for bringing the 
printed word to the whole commu- 
nity. 

Certainly the people of the 
United States have the time for 
reading, and the ability; working 
hours are shorter and the educa- 
tional level higher than ever be- 
fore. The opportunity exists, and 
the leisure, but all Americans have 
not yet learned what can be done 
with it. 

National Library Week will help 
them make more satisfying use of 
leisure time. Its purpose is to en- 
courage the people of the United 
States to do more reading. With 
the theme “Wake Up and Read!’, 
Library Week will unite the ef- 
forts of all persons and groups 
concerned with a better-read, bet- 
ter-informed America. 

WHAT CAN NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK Do? 


Through national and _ local 
events it can: 
provide ...a dramatic focus for 


continuing community reading 
programs throughout the year 
attract ... wide attention to li- 
brary services and build the sup- 
port needed for their expansion 
foster ... reading activities in 
homes, schools, clubs, businesses 
—every area of American life 
increase . . . awareness of the im- 
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portance of libraries as a major 
educational resource 

inspire ... more people to more 
thoughtful reading. 


Wuo Is BACKING IT? 


National Library Week has been 
organized by the National Book 
Committee, a non-profit citizens’ 
organization devoted to the wider 
and wiser use of books. 


This first nation-wide campaign 
on behalf of reading and libraries 
has drawn enthusiastic response 
from the highest levels of leader- 
ship in business, education, gov- 
ernment and the fine arts. It has 
won the support of thinking peo- 
ple all over America who are con- 
cerned with the values of reading 
for our society. 


The program has the full coop- 
eration of the American Library 
Association. It has received the 
endorsement of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Many national 
groups, including the Junior 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, are officially coordinating 
their Spring activities with Li- 
brary Week. 


How Is IT ORGANIZED? 


A steering committee is raising 
funds and directing activities. A 
New York headquarters staff is 


developing programs, arranging 
national promotion and publicity, 
and advising State leaders. 


At the State level... 


In every state, Library Week 
committees composed of business, 
labor, education and civic leaders 
are directing observances and co- 
ordinating the work of city com- 
mittees. 


The Librarians’ role. . . 

Groups of librarians in each 
state are cooperating with the citi- 
zen committees. The librarian 
committee chairman in each state 
is a member of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on 
National Library Week, headed by 
the ALA President. 

How CAN YOU PARTICIPATE? 
Organization leaders can. . . 

join city committees, schedule spe- 
cial projects, staff local Library 
Week events with their group 
membership. 

Editors and broadcasters can . 
feature reading and libraries in 
Spring publications and programs, 
and gear promotion material to Li- 
brary Week. 

Librarians can... 

consult their state ALA Library 
Week Chairmen about developing 
and carrying out Library Week 
events in their own communities— 
oren houses, contests, broadcasts, 
forums, special bookmobile tours. 
Teachers and school librarians 

can. . 
arrange classroom programs with 
material from professional and 
popular magazines; plan school li- 
brary open houses; supply reading 
lists. 

Parents can... 

take the family to Library Week 
events; browse with the children 
in libraries and bookstores; check 
local school and public library fa- 
cilities and work to better them; 
support local library budget 
drives; foster home libraries and 
family reading hours, 

Everybody can. . 

take time out for reading—and re- 
discover the delights and challenge 
of the written word! 
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Message From David H. Clift 


ALA Executive Secretary 


Time is running out on prepara- 


tions for National Library Week, 
and now—with more than 40 
states organized—a great share of 


the remaining efforts rests with 


each individual library and librar- 


ian. 

Therefore, we strongly urge 
that, if you have not already done 
so, each chairman of the state com- 
mittee of librarians—making full 
use of the resources and facilities 
of the state library extension 
agency where feasible—send a vig- 
orous bulletin to all librarians in 


your area emphasizing two major 
points: 


) F 


Go ahead with local programs 
of National Library Week ac- 
tivities without waiting for 
further instructions or guid- 
ance. 


Order the National Library 
Week kit of Promotion Aids by 
sending a request and cost 
price of $5 directly to: 
National Library Week 
24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


Suggestions for National Library Week 


Make sure that the committee is 
truly representative of the com- 
munity. Publishers, librarians, 
booksellers, teachers, printers and 
others concerned with reading 
should of course be considered for 
membership. But the big aim of 
Library Week is to recruit new 
readers. Hence the local commit- 
tee should reach out to many 
groups interested in community 
betterment. Among these groups 
are: 


1. Parent-Teacher Associations 

2. Labor unions—workers’ edu- 
cation leaders. 

3. Business organizations, par- 
ticularly the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

4. Professional organizations: 
Bar Association, Medical So- 
ciety, etc. 

5. League of Women Voters. 

6. Volunteer firemen. 
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11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


we URS 


Farm organizations. 
Ministerial association, church 
organizations. 

Welfare and health agencies. 
Municipal and county govern- 
ment. 

Service clubs: Lions, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Zonta, Altrusa, etc. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls. 

Women’s clubs. 

Minority organizations. 
Fraternal organizations. 
Veterans organizations. 
Large employers. 

Community development or- 
ganizations. 

Adult education organiza- 
tions. 


This does not mean that every 


local committee should necessarily 
have a representative from each of 
these groups, but you are urged to 
consider all of them. Of course 
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there is no point in having a do- 
nothing representative from any 
group. One active member is 
worth a dozen inactive names on a 
letterhead. 

Civic committees rarely include 
any spokesmen for the young. This 
omission would be particularly 
serious in making up a Library 
Week committee because the pro- 
gram will succeed or fail by its 
record in the schools and else- 
where among youth. Further, 
young people often know better 
than anyone else how to interest 
young people in reading. Finally, 
the presence of youth will make 
committee meetings more lively 
and more fruitful. We therefore 
recommend strongly the inclusion 
of several young persons, such as: 
1. A high school student. 

2. A college student. 

3. A beginner in librarianship or 
teaching or factory work or of- 
fice work. 


The choice of two or three teen- 


agers for a predominantly adult 
committee will have excellent pub- 
licity value. 

If some important group or able 
citizen was skipped when the com- 


mittee was 
names later. 
Although the work in your city 
or county will be done by the sub- 
committees that will next be de- 
scribed, the full committee should 
meet so each sub-committee chair- 
man can report briefly and get 
comments—and so everybody can 
picture the whole enterprise. 


DIVIDING THE WORK 


Ideally, every member of the 
local committee should be given a 
job where his knowledge and ac- 
quaintanceships can be most use- 
ful. One responsibility is basic: 
serving as liaison between the 
committee and his own group. The 


formed, add _ good 
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school administration member will 

help put Library Week into the 

schools, the banker-member will 
tap his colleagues for contribu- 
tions, the labor-member will ar- 

range for a librarian to discuss li- 

brary resources at a nion meet- 

ing. 

In most cities these four sub- 
co pmittees will suffice: 

1. Events, with responsibility for 
exhibits, special surveys, stunts 
and so on. 

Speakers, with responsibility 

for recruiting good speakers 

and finding good audiences. 

Publicity, covering daily news- 

papers, weeklies, house organs, 

radio and television. 

Finance, to raise a modest sum 

quickly. 

When the local committee is a 
small one, fewer subcommittees 
will be needed. A large local com- 
mittee may wish to divide the 
work among additional subcom- 
mittees. 

A word of caution: Limit your 
plans to what you can expect to 
carry out successfully. For ex- 
ample, it would be more produc- 
tive to stage one bang-up cam- 
paign than to launch a dozen fee- 
ble projects. Successes, no mat- 
ter how limited, will lay a good 
foundation for next year’s activ- 
ity. 

On the assumption that re- 
sourceful people have been chosen, 
detailed suggestions for subcom- 
mittee procedures will not be 
made, but a list of ideas for ac- 
tivities is included. A few of 
these basic points for the sub- 
committees are as follows: 
EVENTS 

Because chiidren are developing 
a liking or a dislike for reading, 
and because children have more in- 
fluence on parents than anyone 
else does (ask any cereal manu- 
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facturer), one of the most impor- 
tant single targets of Library 
Week is the schools. This sub- 
committee should work closely 
with school administrators, teach- 
ers, school librarians, students and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. It 
is the logical place for two or three 
students. The ideas for activities 
will be canvassed by the subcom- 
mittee, which will choose any that 
look good and think up some bet- 
ter ones. 

SPEAKERS 
Somewhere there is a list of the 

organizations that meet regularly 

—ask the newspaper, the library, 

the Community Chest. Next com- 

pile a list of speakers who can talk 
interestingly and stop in 10 min- 
utes. College professors, English 
teachers, librarians, editors, writ- 
ers and research workers will of- 
ten prove to be excellent material. 

The public library wil! do well to 

provide its most lively and at- 

tractive staff members for speak- 
ing. 

Here is one pattern for a pro- 
vocative talk: 

1. Explain briefly why Library 
Week was launched and tell 
how it will be observed in your 
community. 

2. Ask (rhetorically) how many 
persons are now reading a 
book; or have read one in the 
past month; or have read one 
in the past year. 

3. Show how the audience can 
find time to read more and 
suggest types of reading that 
the particular audience would 
enjoy (for example, Indian 
lore for Boy Scouts; career 
books for high school students; 
garden books for the Garden 
Club, and so on). 

PUBLICITY 
The happiest solution to the 

problem of publicity is to appoint 
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a newspaper publisher or reporter 
or a public relations or an adver- 
tising man to this subcommittee. 
If none can be had, then make an 
appointment with the city editor 
of the local paper and work out 
with him a system of getting in- 
formation to the paper. The rules 
below apply mainly to news about 
your committee’s activities: 

1. Release only the news that’s 
important. Holding a meeting 
isn’t news unless something 
happens. 

2. Release the news when the 
newspaper or radio station 
wants it, not when you find it 
convenient. Learn the dead- 
lines and use the telephone. 

3. Never let a reporter catch you 
with an incomplete name (Mrs. 
Cadwallader or L. Jones), a 
wrongly spelled name or an in- 
accurate title. 

4. Send your news to not only the 
daily paper but also the week- 
lies, neighborhood _ publica- 
tions, house organs at large 
plants, radio and television sta- 
tions. 

5. Never complain when a story 
isn’t used but be sure to com- 
ment when you do get a good 
break in print or on the air. 

FINANCE 
This subcommittee should of 

course have members who are 

fearless in asking others to con- 
tribute and no less bold in setting 
an example. Money will be needed 
for a host of minor expenses (sta- 
tionery, postage, messenger serv- 
ice) and for such major ones as 
the local committee may deter- 
mine. An empty treasury will in- 
hibit broad planning, while ade- 
quate funds will be a stimulus. 

As a rough guide, the campaign 

budget should run from a $200 

minimum in small towns to $10,- 

000 or more in the largest cities. 
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A substantial budget will provide 
for locally printed literature (be 
sure that the union label is on your 
letterhead, envelopes and folders 
—and be sure to mail samples to 
the National Book Committee and 
to ALA), the services of artists 
and writers when needed, a tem- 
porary office and the fulltime serv- 
ice of a_ secretary-stenographer. 
The sizable amount required for 
an office and a secretary can be 
saved if the public library, a col- 
lege or some other institution pro- 
vides these two items and access to 
a mimeograph machine. 

Fund-raising for Library Week 
will be unique and relatively easy. 
There should be no door-to-door 
solicitation. Rather, the aim 
should be to raise the entire budget 
with donations of $50 to $500 
from the largest business firms, 
labor unions and those who stand 
to profit from an increased de- 
mand for reading material. The 
whole amount could be subscribed 
at a single luncheon with a well 
chosen list of citizens. Don’t 
worry about raising too much 
money. If you end with a surplus, 
the public library would be happy 
to use it for a special purpose that 
would make pleasant publicity 
when your affairs are wound up. 
A last reminder: Be certain that 
every donor is thanked with a per- 
sonal letter from the local chair- 
man, mailed within 48 hours. A 
fast thank you will make it easier 
to get a donation next year. 

PROMOTION IDEAS 

Many of the following sugges- 
tions are meant for the months or 
weeks preceding Library Week. 
They will help to build an aware- 
ness of books and of general read- 
ing. Most of the ideas are suitable 
for use during Library Week. 

It should be emphasized that no 
local committee is expected to car- 
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ry out the majority of these ideas. 
All that is requested is that you 
read each one, choose those that 
appeal to your taste, think up some 
better ones that escaped us, and 
then edit your choices according 
to the manpower available. 

1. Reading lists. Urge libraries 
and schools to prepare selected 
lists of good books for various in- 
terests and ages. Provide for at- 
tractive printing of lists and wide- 
spread distribution to families. 
Publicize information about stand- 
ard lists such as those in Aids in 
Selection of Materials for Children 
and Young People, 1957 (Joint 
Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association- American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 100 for $5). 

2. Reading records. Publicize 
interesting lists of books read by 
individual children in_ schools 
where such records are kept. En- 
courage others to keep and analyze 
such records. 


3. Children’s With 


reading. 
the help of librarians and other | 
qualified people, schedule at PTA 
and other community group meet- 
ings a series of talks on children’s 
reading—how parents can help, 
how they can set examples. 


4. Reading aloud. Encourage 
children to take home books for 
reading aloud by parents. Brief 
oral or written reports by the chil- 
dren on these reading nights 
would make first-class material 
for a Sunday feature article. 

5. Sources of children’s books. 
Sometimes children are deprived 
of good reading simply because 
their parents do not know how and 
where to find the right books. The 
schools can help by supplying in- 
formation for pupils to take home. 
Material might include a _ good 
book list, such as Growing Up 
With Books (an _ inexpensive 
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pamphlet published by R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, 62 West 45 Street, 
New York 36) ; a list of children’s 
book clubs, and what they offer; 
information on children’s encyclo- 
pedias and other sets of books. 
Local booksellers might cooperate 
in providing these materials. 

6. School programs. Four 
scripts for school assemblies, PTA 
meetings or radio broadcasts may 
be had from Schclastic Magazine, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
at 25c each. One is for grades 3 
to 6, one is for junior high school 
and two are for high school. Other 
scripts may be obtained from the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York 62. 

7. Books. Old, rare or especial- 
ly interesting books from the pub- 
lic library’s collection or from pri- 
vate collections. For example: dic- 
tionaries in various foreign lan- 
guages; books written by authors 
of the area (or about the area), 
with photographs and letters of 
the authors; books about antiques, 
with borrowed specimens of some; 
about unusual hobbies, with bor- 
rowed examples of the hobbies; 
books about science and industry, 
with examples of locally produced 
items that tie in with the books; 
the 10 most popular books of fic- 
tion and non-fiction in the past 
decade. 

8. Tie-ins with merchandise. 
Local merchants can be prompted 
to exhibit in their windows the 
books that tie in with what they 
sell. For example, a luggage shop 
or a travel agency or a clothing 
store could show books on travel; 
a real estate office could feature 
books about houses; a sports shop 
could display both nonfiction and 
fiction on sports themes. 

9. Information service. Half a 
dozen of the most interesting ques- 
tions asked at the library on pre- 
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ceding days, with their answers, 
would be displayed in _ bulletin 
typewriting under a heading AN- 
SWERING YOUR QUESTIONS. A few 
lines of permanent type would ex- 
plain that anybody can get infor- 
mation by telephoning the library 
(remarkably few people know 
this). This exhibit, with the ques- 
tions on white pieces of paper 
against a colored background, 
could be shown in store windows 
for a number of weeks preceding 
Library Week. Questions should 
be changed weekly or even oftener. 
Good possibilities for a television 
program, also. 

10. International salute. Pick a 
city or town in Burma, Bolivia, 
Britain or Byelorussia that has 
nearly the same population as 
your own. Send a gift of books 
along with a photograph of your 
library, several photographs of the 
city (business districts and 
houses), a map, and an explana- 
tion of Library Week. Ask the for- 
eign librarian to reply—in time 
for Library Week—with photo- 
graphs of his library, his city and 
a report on the reading habits of 
the citizens. (Save the wrapper, 
if it bears foreign stamps, for ex- 
hibition along with the photos and 
highlights from the data.) An- 
other suggestion for the gift of 
books: the CARE American Book- 
shelf ($30) and the CARE Chil- 
dren’s Book Packages ($25 each), 
available now in 4 languages— 
English, Chinese, Hindi and Span- 
ish. Address CARE, 660 First 
Avenue, New York 16. 

11. Bookstalls on the sidewalk. 
Booksellers and the public library 
could exhibit samples of their 
wares. Lions, Rotarians and pret- 
ty girls would answer questions 
and watch the merchandise. (Some 
might serve beverages.) 

This takes books to people! 





12. Bookmobile trips. Rural or 
suburban areas that have no li- 
brary service could be visited— 
perhaps on Sunday—by a well 
stocked bookmobile lent by a city 
or county library. Visitors should 
receive a mimeographed fact sheet 
on what it costs to operate a book- 
mobile, how to go about getting 
one, what their area should spend 
for library service compared to 
what it isn’t spending. The route 
and stops for the bookmobile trips 
should of course be thoroughly 
publicized, in advance. Get the 
Sunday bookmobiles manned by 
local celebrities. 

13. Public meetings. Prepare 
and distribute a Speaker’s Fact 
Sheet on libraries and Library 
Week to local authors, critics, tele- 
vision commentators and all others 
who are in demand at public gath- 
erings. 

14. Reading night. Reserve an 
auditorium for Reading Night, 
with a number of organizations 
The pro- 


acting as co-sponsors. 
gram should include two or three 
celebrities as audience builders, 


several prominent citizens and 
several rank and filers (be sure to 
have at least one young person). 
Each reader would tell, very brief- 
ly, what reading has meant to him, 
and then he would read an excerpt 
from a favorite work. The par- 
ticipants would be limited so that 
the program would take less than 
two hours. 

CONTESTS 

15. Adults. For “The Book 
That Meant Most to Me.” First 
prize: a dictionary. 

16. Everybody. For such items 
as (1) the oldest dictionary in 
town, (2) the oldest Bible, (3) the 
oldest atlas, (4) the oldest tele- 
phone directory. 

17. Daily feature. 
paragraphs 


About two 
from a citizen on 
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theme “The Author I Like Best” 
or “The Book That Meant Most to 
Me.” Those interviewed could in- 
clude a business executive, edu- 
cator, clubwoman, nurse, dancer, 
teacher, policeman, writer, bus 
driver, street cleaner, bank teller, 
newsstand operator, lawyer, labor 
leader, doctor, public official, dime 
store clerk, insurance man, baby- 
sitter, ete. 

18. Sunday feature. Ten prom- 
inent local citizens list the maga- 
zines they subscribe to and the 
books they have read in the past 
year, with brief comments and 
some discussion of what reading 
has meant to them. The story 
should include a table with all the 
magazines and books listed in or- 
der of preference. 

19. Sunday feature. Ten prom- 
inent local citizens estimate how 
much time they devote to reading 
(a) newspapers, (b) magazines 
and (c) books each week, on the 
average. More importantly, they 
tell how they find the time. The 
statistical data could be boxed 
with an introductory sentence giv- 
ing the median time allotments for 
newspapers, magazines and books. 

20. Letters to the editor. Noth- 
ing helps liven up a campaign more 
than a controversial letter does. 
Pray that a cantankerous citizen 
will blast the illiterate younger 
generation, or denounce the public 
library for failing to provide the 
book he wanted. You need letters 
to the editor for a springboard to 
a general discussion of reading 
and of Library Week. If none is 
sent, write constructive letters 
yourself. 

21. Open house at the library. 
The least effective way to hold 
open house is to invite the public 
to come in and be-shown around 
by library staff members. This is 
what a library is supposed to be 
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doing every day. The effective 
technique is to have the reception 
sponsored by a civic group (Lions, 
Bar Association, PTA, Typo- 
graphical Union) whose members 
would be especially invited for a 
certain hour in the late afternoon, 
evening or morning. A reception 
committee from the host organiza- 


EL. Prablc ,; 
Kemp Public Libr 
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tion goes to the library a day or 
two in advance and is drilled by 
staff members on how to conduct 
a tour. Then, on open house day, 
the outsiders act as guides. It will 
be feasible to arrange daily tours 
during Library Week, preferably 
for different organized groups 
each day. 


ary, Wichita Falls 


Mrs. Barbara C. Jamison, Librarian 


June 14, 1918—Flag Day — 
Americans paused to observe the 
anniversary of the birth of the 
Stars and Stripes, and in Wichita 
Falls citizens were dedicating the 
Kemp Public Library, born in the 
midst of World War I. 

Soldiers from Call Field fired a 
salute, Rev. N. F. Grafton offered 
the dedicatory prayer and Mayor 
J. B. Marlow accepted the keys to 
the institution from J. A. Kemp, 
the man who gave the library to 
Wichita Falls. 

That day in 1918 was the cul- 
mination of many years’ efforts of 
club women and citizens of Wich- 
ita Falls. They had fought a long 
battle to establish library facilities 
here. 

On March 22, 1900, the Wichita 
Falls Library Association called a 
meeting in St. James Hotel “to 
take further steps toward accom- 
plishing purposes of the associa- 
tion.” 

For years they had operated a 
lending library on the second floor 
of the Panhandle Bank Building. 
With makeshift quarters and vol- 
unteer workers they sought dona- 
tions for the support of the lending 
library. 
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Finally they applied for a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 
This was refused. 

And that’s when Joseph A. 
Kemp, pioneer builder of this area, 
came into the picture. 

In 1917 when he told his wife he 
wanted to give her something 
“worthwhile” for Christmas, she 
said she would like a gift for the 
town rather than for herself. 

“What would you like?” he 
asked. 

“IT would like to have a library 
for Wichita Falls,” she answered. 

And Kemp Public Library had 
its beginning. 

Plans were immediately launch- 
ed for construction of Kemp Pub- 
lic Library on the one-block tract 
bounded by Lamar, Travis, Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets. 
Erection was completed in 1917 
and formal dedication was made 
June 14, 1918. 

In the ensuing years the library 
has seen many changes, additions 
and improvements. The building 
has expanded, the park surround- 
ing it has become cool and shaded 
from trees grown tall, and the 
original four reading rooms have 
been enlarged. 
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Adult Department 


Children’s Department 
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A children’s library was pro- 
vided in 1926, eight years after the 
Kemp Public Library’s birthday. 

In 1937 a Negro branch, the 
Libby F. Holland Library, was 
established through a move by the 
city school system and the Lion’s 
Club in co-operation with the li- 
brary board. 

Under sponsorship of the Ki- 
wanis Club a wing was added to 
the library in 1939. During that 
year the library grew most. The 
wing addition greatly increased 
space on each of the three floors. 

A station in a popular shopping 
center has been operating on a 
part time basis for more than 
three years. 

And as the building has grown, 
so has the number of books and 
users increased. The book collec- 
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tion is made up of some 54,000 
volumes and annual circulation is 
approximately 115,000.  Litera- 
ture of all mediums has been aug- 
mented each year. 

A collection of some 500 long 
playing phonograph records pro- 
vides listening pleasure for pa- 
trons at the library or in their 
homes. There are also records for 
foreign language study. 

The library has the Wichita 
Falls Times on microfilm from 
1907 to date. 

Kemp Public Library continues 
to offer club women material and 
atmosphere for reports; vacation- 
ers books of adventure, love and 
mystery; business men statistics 
with which to map their strategy; 
and students a place for research 
and study. 
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Burnet-Llano-Blanco Multi-County 
Bookmobile Demonstration 


by 


Dorothy Schiwetz, Supervisor of Regional Service 


On January 7, 1958, a Texas 
State Library Demonstration 
Bookmobile began its daily routes 
for the first time. This bookmo- 
bile, a new Gerstenslager Pioneer, 
carrying approximately 1,900 
books, does not differ in size and 
appearance from other bookmo- 
biles of its type now in operation; 
but this is no ordinary bookmobile, 
at least not from an historical 
viewpoint. 

With its advent into service, the 
first Bookmobile Demonstration of 
the Texas Rural Library Service 
under the Library Services Act, 
officially began. 


This bookmobile, distinguished 


by its assignment and symbolizing 
a new era in library service for 
both the state and nation, began 


its career in the beautiful hill 
country of Central Texas in an 
area of 2,679 square miles, com- 
posed mostly of ranching land. 

It arrived at its headquarters in 
Llano, Texas, one day before it 
was to begin its trips in Burnet, 
Llano, and Blanco counties. On 
that day it was met and viewed 
with pride by many of the Multi- 
County residents who had been in- 
strumental in obtaining its serv- 
ices for that area. Among the 
group were county judges, com- 
missioners, a_ retired librarian, 
who is known throughout Texas 
for a long and brilliant career, a 
past state president of the Friends 
of the Library, and librarians and 
board members of existing librar- 
ies. 
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It took the bookmobile from 
January 7 to January 18, to make 
all of its initial visits at its thirty- 
three stops in the Burnet-Llano- 
Blanco area. Again and again it 
was met by enthusiastic and grate- 
ful groups. 

It is no small wonder that a large 
gathering was held in Burnet, the 
home of Miss Edwin Sue Goree, to 
celebrate the inception of the State 
Bookmobile Demonstration. Miss 
Goree, sponsor of the multi-county 
plan for Burnet-Llano-Blanco, pre- 
sided at the reception in the Li- 
brary. Those attending were mem- 
bers of the Texas Rural Library 
staff, the Bookmobile staff, the 
County Judge, members of the 
City Council, the Mayor of Marble 
Falls, the Burnet County Library 
Board, the Home Demonstration 
agent of Burnet, officers of the 
County Council of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, officers of the PTA 
County Council, and members of 
the Pen Chat Club. 


At three very small communi- 
ties, where the number of post of- 
fice boxes range from 50 to 75, 
coffee and cookies were served on 
the occasion of the bookmobile’s 
first visit. At one stop the book- 
mobile was not met at all; at an- 
other it was viewed with suspi- 
cion; at a third it was regarded 
with indifference. It was always 
welcomed with interest in commu- 
nities where home demonstration 
club members or other library- 
minded citizens had publicized the 
demonstration. 
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In Blanco, Texas, the bookmo- 
bile was heralded by a _ record- 
breaking crowd of borrowers, the 
high school band, city and county 
dignitaries, and TV and newspa- 
per photographers. 


Launching the bookmobile dem- 
onstration in its entirety was no 
small task. Just launching it 
“technically” was quite a feat. 
The catalog department of the 
Texas State Library cataloged 
and processed books at an almost 
unbelievable rate of speed to meet 
the deadline of the first bookmo- 
bile’s debut. That department is 
still working at an accelerated rate 
of speed to keep the demonstra- 
tion’s supply ahead of the demand 
and will soon have enough books 
processed so that the headquarters’ 
stockpile can be opened to all 
multi-county residents of the dem- 
stration area. 


Two other departments that 
have worked “behind the scenes” 
for the benefit of the demonstra- 
tion are the book selection and or- 
der departments. Both have ac- 
complished a prodigious amount of 
work in a limited amount of time. 


Credit must be given to the local 
reople for the advance publicity 
the bookmobile has had in the lo- 
cal areas. They gave generously 
of their time to help publicize the 
demonstration so that there would 
be no delay in the usage of the li- 
brary service offered to the area. 
Librarians, library boards, library 
leaders, county officials, home 
demonstration agents and club 
members kept the publicity at its 
height through newspaper articles, 
pre-registration drives, and civic 
gatherings. In addition to helping 
with the publicity, the local people 
performed many other services too 
numerous to mention. 
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The administrative staff of the 
Texas Rural Library Services had 
many problems to cope with be- 
fore the demonstration began. One 
of its chronic anxieties was that of 
finding a bookmobile librarian. 
Finally, a month before the dem- 
onstration was to begin, a gentle- 
man from East Texas and a for- 
mer student of the University of 
Denver Library Science School ap- 
plied for a position as a bookmo- 
bile librarian. He accepted a po- 
sition but only under the stipula- 
tion that he be assigned to the 
East Texas Demonstration. He 
has graciously, however, accepted 
the job of Acting Bookmobile Li- 
brarian of the first demonstration 
area. In the interim, the search 
for a librarian goes on. 


With both the pleasant and 
annoying problems of preparation 
behind it and a widely publicized 
introduction to its credit, the dem- 
onstration is now beginning to 
settle down to routine activities. 


Mr. Lynn Barber, the present 
bookmobile librarian, and Mr. Cal- 
vin Simmons, the driver and cler- 
ical helper, go out on routine book- 
mobile trips four days a week. On 
the fifth day office duties are at- 
tended to and the bookmobiie is 
serviced. 


The headquarters, which pro- 
vides shelving for the bookmobile’s 
extra stockpile of books and office 
space for the staff, is housed in the 
Llano County Library. From this 
headquarters, Mr. Barber and Mr. 
Simmons leave on trips in the 
morning and return in the after- 
noon. The longest round trip is 
approximately 176 miles; the 
shortest is 108 miles. Others av- 
erage about 130 miles. 

There are five stops on the ma- 
jority of the routes. Some routes 
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have only four stops and others 
only three. Since the Burnet- 
Llano-Blanco Multi-County Area 
is sparsely populated—there iis an 
aggregate population of less than 
20,000 in the three counties— 
these stops are visited every two 
weeks. The time allowed for each 
stop varies from thirty minutes to 
an hour and fifteen minutes. 


Again using the size of the pop- 
ulation as a basis, the demonstra- 
tion is able to extend library serv- 
ice to towns where library out- 
lets exist. Although Bertram, 
Briggs, Johnson City, and Blanco 
have libraries, the bookmobile 
makes stops in these towns. It is 
hoped that the red and white book- 
mobile, its own best advertise- 
ment, will stimulate reading in 
these locations. The individual li- 
braries of these towns may sacri- 
fice a loss in circulation, but their 
librarians, boards, and members of 
the Texas Rural Library Service 
staff feel that the sacrifice will 


be compensated for in terms of 


greater circulation when _ the 
twelve months’ state demonstra- 
tion is over. 


The Marble Falls Library which 
is a very active library, open sev- 
enteen hours a week, receives 
monthly book deposits from the 
demonstration. 


The bookmobile’s third trip out 
can be remembered with great 
pride. On that trip inter-library 
loan service in the demonstration 
began. A book entitled A Man 
Called Peter was borrowed by the 
demonstration from the Marble 
Falls Library to take to a patron 
in Oakalla. MInter-library loan 
service grew a few days later, 
when the demonstration loaned re- 
quested titles to the Bertram Pub- 
lic Library. Cooperation among 
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the libraries went even a step 
further when the demonstration 
accepted duplicate titles that were 
offered to it by three of the exist- 
ing libraries in the area. 


Due to the demonstration’s lim- 
ited budget, bookmobile stops are 
not made at schools. Summer 
reading programs, however, have 
been planned for children and 
young people; and bookmobile 
stops are made in the larger towns 
on Saturdays in order that chil- 
dren from those towns and from 
the outlying communities around 
those towns, can avail themselves 
of bookmobile service. 


At the smaller stops in the out- 
lying areas only about five or six 
borrowers appear, but each bor- | 
rower is generally the book se- 
lector for his entire family. Cir- 
culation has averaged approxi- 
mately 75 books per bookmobile 
run. Books that have been most 
frequently chosen are popular nov- 
els, westerns, books on home mak- 
ing, gardening, hunting, and min- | 
erals. 


This twelve months’ demonstra- 
tion may not turn out to be a swift 
and splendid triumph or remain 
remarkable in an age of notable 
events, but it may attain some 
cherished library goals: It may 
awaken many to the value of li- 
brary service by providing oppor- 
nunity and encouragement for 
children, young people, men, and 
women to educate themselves; it 
may stimulate wider and wiser 
use of books for those already ac- 
customed to library service; it may 
promote greater interest in exist- 
ing libraries; and it may bring 
about greater cooperation among 
existing libraries. It may perhaps 
even lay the groundwork for a re- 
gional library. 
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Improvement of Beau- 
BEAUMONT mont’s library facilities 

was the goal of a newly- 
organized Citizens Library Committee. 
The committee expects to ask the City 
Council to employ a professionally rec- 
ognized expert to survey the library fa- 
cilities of the Tyrrell Public Library 
and to make recommendations. The 
committee is an outgrowth of a study 
by a League of Women Voters group 
which found that little attention had 
been given to the Tyrrell Public Li- 
brary during the past few years. 


A microfilm reader and 
films of the pages of the 
Beeville Bee , Picayune, 
and Bee-Picayune were presented to 
the Beeville Public Library by Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Atkins, in commem- 
oration of Mr. Atkins’s 50th anniver- 
sary as publisher of the Picayune and 
Bee-Picayune. There is more history 
of Bee County recorded in the files of 
the Beeville newspapers than is to be 
found in any history book that has ever 
been wiitten, and the microfilms of the 
files of the newspapers constitute a 
very valuable contribution to the peo- 
ple of Bee County. 


BEEVILLE 


Five Big Spring build- 
ers and four out-of-town 
concerns are studying 
plans for conversion of the former Dora 
Roberts residence at Sixth and Scurry 
to a home for the Howard County Free 
Library. Bids on the remodeling work 
have been requested by county 
missioners. 


BIG SPRING 


com- 


The 
will 


Dallas Public Library 
be one of five major 
repositories in the country 


for copies of all tape recordings made 
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during the course of the American 
International Music Fund’s Recording 
Guarantee project, subsidized by The 
Rockefeller Foundation. In addition 
to the Dallas library, the Music Divi- 
sions of the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library have 
agreed to the project, with two others 
still to be selected. The Recording 
Guarantee is designed to benefit com- 
posers whose works will be recorded; 
provide extra income for musicians par- 
ticipating in the extra recording ses- 
sions for winning works, and to stimu- 
late more interest in music by living 
com posers. 


A collection of 200 record- 
ings by the New York Phil- 
harmonic has_ been _ pre- 
sented to El Paso Public Library as 
the most recent gift of many, large and 
small, received through the years. Re- 
ceiving the records on behalf of the 
library were Miss Elizabeth Kelly, head 
librarian; Irving Schwartz, president of 
the Library Board, and Mrs. Sherod 
Mengel, board member in charge of the 
record department. A framed certifi- 
cate of presentation from the donor 
states that the recordings are pre- 
sented ‘‘in recognition of the living 
tradition of greatness and outstanding 
community service established by your 
organization.”’ 


EL PASO 


Members’ of the 
Grand Prairie Story 
League, at their 
Christmas meeting, got a glimpse of 
the large collection of Story Telling 
Records which they have presented as 
a Christmas Gift to the Grand Prairie 
Public Library. Rather than have an 
exchange of personal gifts among mem- 
bers, the ladies each contributed the 
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amount of such a gift toward the pur- 
chase of especially recorded stories 
told by such celebrities as members of 
the Walt Disney staff, etc., which are 
accompanied by books that may be 
looked at as the narratives, with sound 
effects; are unfolded on the records. 
They can be taken out of the library in 
the: same manner as regular books. 
This was the Story League’s “Merry 
Christmas” to the children and parents 
of Grand Prairie. 


Leaders in the cam- 
paign for Kerr Coun- 
ty’s new public library 
building are highly pleased by the news 
that August W. Harris, a noted archi- 
tect from Austin, has agreed to draw 
the plans for the library building with- 
out charge and is now at work on them. 
The Friends of the Kerr County Li- 
brary are sponsoring the movement for 
the new building. 


KERRVILLE 


Nacogdoches 
Library is being 
moved into a new 
location at 135 North Mound. The 
house on North Mound has _ been 
cleaned and the floors painted, and 
actual moving of the library books and 
the equipment is underway. Plans for 
the new location, which has four rooms, 
a foyer, bath, and closets, have been 
made by the library board. The foyer 
will serve as the office, and the two 
large rooms which open together will 
be the main library, with one end for 
reference materials. One of the rooms 
will be designated as the children’s 
room. The kitchen portion of the 
house will be used for technical books, 
and others not frequently used. The 
library has tripled in size since moving 
into the previous location. 


City 
NACOGDOCHES 


Friends of the Library, the in- 
PARIS formal auxiliary organized to 
promote and assist Paris Pub- 
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lic Library in its development and ad- 
vancement, has a definite program of 
projects which its recently-adopted 
dollar-a-year dues will finance. 

First project under way is that of 
furnishing regular blackout curtains 
for the Junior Reading Room for use 
when films are shown there. Also on 
the Friends of the Library project list 
are a teenage book shelf and reading 
center at the library; a cleanup system 
for the grounds; a flagpole and United 
States flag; a used vacuum cleaner, 
and promotion of the library as a store- 
house for films. These are in addition 
to two long-range undertakings, spon- 
sorship of the mental health workshop 
in March, and exploring the possibili- 
ties of extending library faciltiies to 
Lamar County community centers. 


Members of the Wo- 
man’s Study Club, 
with the pledge as- 
sistance of at least six other civic or 
service organizations, have begun for- 
mulating plans for organization of a 
county library association and set the 
date of January 9 to nominate a slate 
of officers. The Study Club has been 
the backbone of what work has been 
done toward building a library for Cal- 
houn County. They have worked on 
the project for several years and have 
operated a library from various loca- 
tions in the city. Two other proposals 
for establishing a library include re- 
modeling the old jail building and a 
proposal under study by the Calhoun 
Area Development Committee to use 
the old Methodist Church building for 
library facilities. 


PORT LAVACA 


An important milestone was 
marked in the Taylor Pub- 
lic Library Planning Board’s 
efforts to provide a new library build- 
ing for Taylor and vicinity when John 
Wehby presented the deed to the prop- 
erty at the corner of Eighth and Vance, 
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where the new building will be erected, 
to Mrs. Ralph Johns, chairman of the 
Taylor Public Library Board. Now 
that the deed is signed, sealed and de- 
livered, the building committee and the 
architect can go ahead with drawing 
plans for the building. The Taylor 
Public Library has shown consistent 
growth over the years. 


Waco voters approved a $450,- 
000 bond issue to finance con- 
struction of a new library 
building. Foremost problem facing the 
planners is selecting a site for the new 
building. Action on any major phase 
of beginning the new library before 
April 1959 appears unlikely. 


WACO 


To promote public interest 
WALLER and accumulate funds, 

books and workers for the 
Melanee Garrett Smith Memorial Li- 
brary, the new Library Club of Waller 
had a booth at the Waller County Fair. 
Fair booth donations of $57.68, several 
dozen books, and promises of many 
more books are aiding the Melanee 
Smith Memorial Library Club’s efforts 
to open the library at an early date. 


Mrs. J. P. Cummings, 
WELLINGTON Wellington, was ap- 

pointed librarian of 
the Collingsworth County Library by 
the Commissioners Court. She fills the 
vacancy in that office created by the 
death of Miss Katherine Boverie. 


Valley Bookmobile Demonstration 


Mrs. Bess Ann Motley, Director 
Texas Rural Library Service, and 
Mrs. Rosalyne T. Shamblin, Super- 
visor of Regional Service, met with 
the Valley Library Association ‘in 
Mercedes on January 14 to make 
plans for opening the Valley Book- 
mobile Demonstration. 

Members discussed several co- 
operative practices to be initiated 
among the participating libraries. 
Among these were an inter-library 
loan system and the lending of du- 
plicate books to the headquarters 
pool for general use in the demon- 
stration. 
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Headquarters for the demon- 
stration will be in San Juan, Tex- 
as. From this point bookmobile 
runs will cover Hidalgo, Starr and 
Willacy counties, the Commission- 
ers’ Courts of these three counties 
having requested the bookmobile 
demonstration. 

Mrs. Shamblin will be in the 
area in early February to establish 
bookmobile routes, stops, and 
schedules. 

Service will open on March 1, 
following a plan of community 
stops presented by the Valley Li- 
brary Association. 
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